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Mk. John Albee — Two Lectures. Tlie Norman Influences in English Language and Literature 
Kbv. Dr. Babtol.— a Lecture on Optimism and Pessimism— a Personal Equation. 
Miss E. P. Peabodt.— A Lecture on Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney.— A Lecture. A Study of Nirvana. 
Pbesident Fortek. — A Lecture on Kant's Categorical Imperative. 
Mrs. J. W. Howe.— A Conversation. 
Mb. Julian Hawihoenb.- A Lecture on Novels. 

Mr. David A. Wasson.— A Lecture. Herbert Spencer's Causal Law qf Ev<dution. 
Mr. Lewis J. Block. A Lecture on Platonism and its Bela'ion to Modern Thought. 
Keadingd from the Thoreau ManQscripts will occupy one evening, as usual. 



PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 



Jolt, 1883. 

IStll, 9 A.M. 

7.30 p. M. 
19th, 9 A. M. 

7.S0 p. M. 
20th, 9 A. M. 

7.30 p. M. 
23d, 9 A. M. 

7.30 p. M. 
24tb, 9 A. M. 

7.30 p. M. 
25tb, 9 A. H. 

7.30 P. M. 
26th, 9 A.M. 

7..30 P. M. 
27th, 9 A.M. 

7.30 P M. 
SOtb, 9 A. M. 

7.30 P..M. 
31st, 9 A.M. 

.7.30 P. M. 



Prof. Harris. 
Prof. James. 
Dr. Kedney. 
Prof. Howison. 
Prof. James. 
Prof. Harris. 
Prof. James. 
Prof. Howison. 
Dr. Kedney. 
Dr. Bartol. 
Prof. Harris. 
Mr. Snider. 
Mr. Sanborn. 
Prof. Howison. 
Prof. Harris. 
Mr. Sanborn. 
Mr. Wasson. 
Prof. Howison. 
Mr. Hawthorne. 
Mr. Snider. 



AU3U8T, 1883. 
1st, 9 A.M. 

7.30 p. M. 
2d, 9 A.M. 

7.30 P. M. 
3d, 9 A.M. 

7.30 p. M. 
6tb, 9 A.M. 

7.30 P. M. 
7th, 9 A. M. 

7.30 P. M. 
8th, 9 A. M. 

7.30 p M. 
9th, 9 A.M. 

7.30 p. M. 
10th, 9 A. M. 

7.30 P. M. 



Prof. Harris. 

Mrs. Howe. 

Miss Peabody. 

Mr. Snider. 

Mr. Sanborn. 

Prof. Harris. 

Mr. Albee. 

Prof. Harris. 

Mrs. Cheney. 

Mr. Albee. 

Prof. Harris. 

Mr. Snider. 

Pros. Porter. 

Mr. Block. 

Mr. Sanborn. 

Readings from Thoreau. 



Slight changes in the above programme may hereafter be made, and other names 
may be added to the list of lecturers. 



PROFESSOR MORRIS'S LECTURES ON PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

[The following Syllabus of a Course of Eight Lectures, delivered at the 
Union Theological Seminary, in New York City, on the " Ely Founda- 
tion," in January, 1883 (every Thursday and Friday evening, begin- 
ning January 4th), by George S. Morris, Ph. D., Professor of Eth- 
ics, History of Philosophy, and Logic, in the University of Michigan, 
and Lecturer at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, contains 
an analysis of the subject so suggestive and thorough that we print it 

entire. — Ed.] 

PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Lecture I. 
Religion and Intelligence. 
The main object of this coarse of lectures, to show that intelligence, as Bucb, is the 
true bulwark, and not the enemy, of religion. 
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Religion cannot — even if it would — Tfitlidraw itself from the liability of being made 
a subject of ssientific or ph!lo3ophic inquiry. 

First, the phenomena of religion, without any reference to their absolute significance, 
may be made the subject of a comparative, inductive study, and the result is the "Sci- 
ence of Religions." 

Or, secondly, inquiry may be directed to the absolute significance and justification 
of tha phenonjna in question, anl tha result is ths Philosophy of Religion. 

Importance of this latter inquiry for religion. 

Modern " A^taosticism," which results from a misapplication and misinterpretation 
of the method and conclusions of purely physical science, has the form of knowledge, 
without its substance ; from it religion has nothing to fear before the forum of absolute 
intelligence. 

The history of English Djism as partially illustrating the truth of the last statement. 

Against Agnosticism, philosophy and religion have a common cause. In this nega- 
tive sense the two certainly agree. 

The more important qusstion is, whether philo3.->phy — which is, properly, nothing 
but the unbiassed recognition and comprshension of experience on all its sides — con' 
firms or invalidat33 the positive, thenr'tioal presappojitions of re'igion. 

For religion — md above all, Christianity — is, in form and substance, of and for in- 
telligence. It presupposes and requires knowledgj of the Absolute. And philosophy 
aimi to achieve the same knowledge by the way of eiperimental demonstration. 

Philosophy and Christianity alike imply (1) a process of intelligence (Theory of 
Knowledge), by which (2) the absolute object of intelligence is reached (Theory or Sci- 
ence of Being). 

Lectitbe IL 

The Philosophic Thiory of Kniwledge . 

The philosophic theory of knowledge is, in idsal, nothing but the science of inteUI- 
genoe as such, or of experience in the fullest sense of this term. 

This science not contained in For.nal Logic. Nor is it contained in Empirical Psy- 
chology: witness, the results of British psychological speculation. 

The "science of intjlUgence as such" is the necessary correlate and condition of the 
science of being as such ; in other words, it is an organic part of Philosophy, and il 
found, in more or less completely developed form, wherever philosophy is found. 

Intelligence comparable to a light. 

Intelligjnne is an activity, »?r»!<! the old sensatio.ial theory that the mind in knowl- 
edge is passive, and like a " piece of white paper." 

The activity of intelligence is not a mode of motion. The relation of subject and 
object in knowledge is not purely mechanical, or sensible. 

The activity in question is synthetic. (Incidental discussion of space and time a* 
forms of synthesis for intelligence.) 

It is living and orginic. It involves, in particular, the ideal continuity and unity of 
subject and object, within the sphere of knowledge, and not (as sensational agnosticism 
assumes) their mechanical separation and opposition outside the realm of all knowledge. 

Hence, (1) the forms of the "subject" are the forms of the " object," and vice vena. 

(2) Knowledge is a unifying process. It finds unity in the midst of apparent multi- 
plicity. It sees the universal in the particular. Its object is thus the concrete univer- 
sal, or the universal which subsists through and by very means of the particular, and 
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not the abstract universal, which excludes the particular and is never an object of real 
knowledge at all, but only of a supposititious imagination. 

Intelligence is itself a concrete universal, for it is an organism. Every natural organ- 
ism is a direct illustration of the one subsisting only in and through the many, the one 
life in and through the many members. The " members " of intelligence are the forma 
or fundamental categories of knowledge, the framework of all our conscious intelligence- 
The "one hfe" stands self-revealed in self-consciousness. 

Self-consciousness is the " light " of intelligence. It is a pure, ideal, and spontaneous 
activity. 

Self-consoiousness is the active and relatively independent condition of objective 
consciousness. 

But objective consciousness, on the other hand, is also the (relatively passive) con- 
dition of self-consciousness. 

Self-consciousness in man, while it is the organic bead, or the "light" of all human 
consciousness whatsoever, turns out, upon examination, to be a borrowed light, and 
itself dependent on an Absolute Self-consciousness. 

The philosophic science of knowledge confirms St. Paul's denial " that we are suffi- 
cient of ourselves to think anyihing as of our [purely individual] selves," and finds, in 
further agreement with the Apostle, that, in the absolute and final sense, "our suffi- 
ciency is of God." 

Lecture III. 

The Absolute Object of Intelligence; or, the Philosophic Theory of Reality. 

The question as to "what being really is," not a "tyro's question." Its practical 
importance. 

The unity of Being is expressly or implicitly presupposed by all science. 

Physical science seeks, not an absolute unity, but only a relative one. 

The " universal," to which physical science leads us, is consequently abstract, not 
concrete. Its picture of the universe is monochromatic. And pantheism, in the odiout 
sense of this term, consists, essentially, in adopting the highest generalizations of 
mathematico-physical inquiry as the final results of philosophic science, and interpret, 
ing the unity of being, accordingly, as abstract, dead and mechanical, rather than as 
concrete, living, and organic. 

The terms being (or reality) and intelligence are correlative. The predicate being is 
applied to the object of intelligence. That most truly is which is most truly known or 
knowable. The real is the intelligible. 

The sensible, as such (or as sensible), is not intelligible. It is " phenomenal." 

The science of knowledge demonstrates the organic unity of " subject" and " object," 
or of intelligence and being. 

Hence (1) the distinction made between intelligence and being is a purely formal or 
"logical" one, not real. Being, in other words, includes intelligence. 

(2) The nature of being, therefore, is not made known to intelligence by revelation 
from without, but from within, or from the inner depths of the nature of intelligence 
itself. 

(3) The revelation of being in intelligence necessarily takes the form of self-intelligence, 
self knowledge, or self-consciousness. Being is thus primarily revealed as spiritual. 

(4) " Substance is Action " (Leibnitz). Or, Being is Activity, is Doing. It is activity 
of spirit. But the activity of spirit is Life (Aristotle). Absolute being, as such, is 
therefore absolutely living. No being whatsoever without " potency of life." 
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Space, time, and matter are dependent modes of absolute spiritual existence. Mate- 
rialism, in holding the contrary, errs, among other things, against the first principles of 
thought and of being (Unity of Being and Unity of Knowledge). The proximate root 
of matter is found in force ; and force is a purely spiritual category. The law of the 
motions of matter is identical in kind with the law of the activity of intelligence. 

Man, as man, is spirit. 

The philosophic doctrine that the unity of being is the unity of Absolute Spirit, is 
the doctrine of Theism. 

The unity of Absolute Spirit rests on a unity of self-consciousness, of personality. 

Groundlessness of the common objections raised against the conception of God as 
personal. 

Lectuke IV. 

The Biblical Theory of Knowledge. 

Peculiar reasons why the theological student is obliged to inquire after the final re- 
sults of philosophic science. 

He is entitled to have these results correctly reported to him. 

Specific difference of philosophy and religion. 

Christianity is a spiritual life, which the Scriptures represent as conditioned upon the 
knowledge of God. 

According to the Scriptures, (1) knowledge that; in form and substance, is purely in- 
dividual, is relatively empty, and, when carried to its final issues, " cometh to nought." 
The sciiptural estimate of sensible knowledge. 

(2) Knowledge proper is a spiritual process. This truth, which philosophic science 
expresses by saying that science is of and through the universal, is more concretely ex- 
pressed — but without change of sense — by the Christian scriptures in the declaration 
that our sufiiciency to think is of God, or that true understanding is due to the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty. 

" Perfect freedom " the attribute only of that " thought " which is " begun, continued, 
and ended" in God. 

The Christian theory of knowledge implies a God " near at hand." 

All knowledge is, in a sense, of the nature of " revelation." 

No merely mechaniciil revelation possible. 

Revelation, as a process of knowledge, is a spiritual process. Its essential form is 
that of self-revelation, or of the Spirit to the spirit, and it is rendered possible only 
through the organic oneness of the recipient with the divine Spirit. 

The content of revelation cannot be out of essential relation to intelligence. 

Lecture V. 
Biblical Ontology — The Absolute. 

The Absolute omnipresent in the relative, and yet distinct from the latter. 

The Absolute for religion, as for philosophy, is Spirit, and is God. 

God as the creative condition of space and time, and of " force." 

The Infinite as known, or knowable, in and by the finite. 

The Scriptures find in the personality of a transcendent Man the true revelation and 
perfect exemplification of the nature of the absolute and everlasting God. 

The true understanding of Christ is a " spiritual understanding." 

Absolute Being, or Spirit, exhibited in the Scriptures under the attributes of intelli- 
gence, life, and love. 
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The triune God. 

Importance of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

"Tiinity" does not simply mean "threeness." The conception of trinity not a sen- 
sible, or phenomenal, but a spiritual conception. It is, accordingly, incapable of being 
sensibly illustrated. 

Trinity is concrete unity. 

Intelligence, Life, and Love — each a triune process. 

This process, in finite beings, subject to temporal limitations, from which, in God, the 
Absolute, it is free. 

The Son and, through him, the world, as the object of the divine intelligence. 

The Holy Spirit, as at once name of the third person in the divine Trinity and also 
the concrete and perfect name of the Absolute, or of God. 

Brief defence of the expression, " Three persons in one God." 

Lecture VI. 
Biblical Ontology — the World. 
Philosophy of Nature and " Pure Physical Science " distinguished. 
Philosophic Agnosticism and Mechanism as perversions of pure physical science. 
Religion presupposes, not a system of pure physical science, but a philosophy of nature. 
Brief resumS of the philosophy of nature. 
Biblical conceptions : 

(a) The world dependent for its existence on divine power. 

(b) Creation not the result of a casual impulse or of an arbitrary determination on 
the part of the Creator. 

(c) God the everlasting worker. His relation to the world active and incessant. 

(d) The world full of divine riches. 

(e) Knowledge of the world to be " sought out." 

(I) Vanity and corruptibility of the world apart from God. 

(g) Christ the creator of the world, and 

(b) Also its redeemer. Redemption included in the definition or conception of creation. 

( i ) The rationale of creation founded in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Second 
person of the Trinity as the " first-born of every creature." 

( j ) Christ the " image of the invisible God " only as he is creator and redeemer of 
the world. 

(k) No limits of time placed on the divine work. 

The foregoing conceptions opposed to pantheism. 

False antithesis of " nature" and " the supernatural." 

Lecture VII. 
Biblical Ontology — Man. 

The Christian conception of man, on the two sides of bis identity with nature, and 
of his distinction from and above nature. 

Christian ethics is the theory of the " perfect man." 

The experimental character of this theory ; together with comments on a modern 
demand that "morals" should be "secularized" and "humanized." 

Christian conceptions : 

(a) The world and the natural man (or " the flesh ") regarded as, respectively, the 
place and the instrumental condition of the realization of the perfect man. 

{b) The birth of the spirit is the birth of the true man. 
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(c) The actual realization of the true man depends on a Epiritual activity, on the part 
of man. 

(d) This activity Is conditioned upon knowledge. 

(e) The object of this knowledge is " the will of God," which itself is nothing other 
than the law of absolute or perfected being, or of the most perfect realization of the 
spiritual nature. 

(f ) Man's activity supported by the activity of God himself; man, therefore, a co- 
laborer with God. 

(g) Man finds the "dwelling-place" of his true self in God. 

(h) That will alone is free which wills the true self, or which wills itself in God. 
( i ) Han is " saved," or made " perfect man," " in Christ Jesus," and not merely by 
him. His redemption is a spiritual, and not a merely mechanical process. 
Christian ethics not quietistic. 

IiKCTUaE VIII. 
Comparative Philosophic Content of Christianity. 

Religion " of and for intelligence." 

In what sense the like is true in regard to the works of artistic and political genius. 

Religion as the living apprehension of that which philosophy aims to comprehend. 

Faith as " abbreviated knowledge." 

Indispensable value, for philosophy, of the data contained in the " Christian con- 
sciousness ; '* together with remarks on the question whether philosophy can exist 
without the data which religion furnishes. 

" Self-consciousness " as the principle or standard of measurement for the " philosophici 
content" of all "religions." 

Christianity as the absolute religion. 

DR. McCOSH'S PROGRAMME OF A PHILOSOPHIO SERIES. 

[The following circular, issued by Messrs. Scribner's Sons, of New York, 
announces a series of valuable contributions to Philosophy. Their scope 
is defined by Dr. McCosh in what follows. — Ed.] 

For the last thirty years I have been taking my part in the philosophic 
discussions of the age. I have a few things yet to say before I willingly 
leave the arena. These have long occupied my thoughts, and they relate to 
thrilling topics of the duy on which many are anxious to have light thrown. 
In order to bring my views before the thinking public, I start A Philo- 
sophic Series, to consist of small volumes of about sixty pages each, in 
stout paper, at fifty cents per volume, and issued quarterly, and each em- 
bracing an exposition complete in itself of one theme. I begin with 

I. The Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as opposed to Agnosticism, 
being a Treatise of Applied Logic. — This will confront me with the leading 
philosophic heresy of the day, which is working secretly where it does 
not appear above ground, and undermining some of our most precious 
faiths. It has been shown again and again that Agnosticism is suicidal. 
It is an evident contradiction to affirm that we know that we can know 



